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Upon examining the pre-Shakespearean versions of the 
ghost scene, one finds that in all the chronicles where it occurs 
the visions are demons or furies, not identified with Richard's 
victims. The author of the True Tragedy was the first to make 
that identification, and thus perhaps was the one who put that 
idea into Shakespeare's head. But the ghost scene in the Rood 
en Witte Roos is markedly different from any other. 

Rich: Who are you? God! What terror shakes my limbs! Futile fear. 
I will walk somewhat nearer to him. Who are you, I say? Speak. May a 
thunderbolt strike it! What is your name? 

Ghost: My name is Richard. 

Rich: Richard? 

Ghost: Yes. 

Rich: I start and quake with fear. What do you seek here? 

Ghost: Myself. 

Whereupon the ghost vanishes. In this case the visitant is 
clearly a Doppelganger, perhaps a projection of Richard's 
conscience. Upon such a scene Richard's "What! Do I fear 
myself?" and his "Then fly. What, from myself?" become 
intelligible, not as a lapse into the false taste for quibbling 
which was one of Shakespeare's weaknesses, but as a bewildered 
commentary upon an experience. I am tempted to believe, 
with Professor Campbell, that the ghost scene and monologue 
in Richard III is a telescoping of two versions of the scene, one 
in the True Tragedy and one in the lost play. The version in 
the True Tragedy appealed to Shakespeare so much more 
through its dramatic fitness, that he built his ghost scene 
entirely upon it and wrote a splendid monologue for it. Yet 
for some reason he retained a portion of the monologue which 
had followed the doppelganger scene in the lost play, and inser- 
ted it into the center of the new speech. It is a clumsy piece of 
work, yet when one reflects upon the glaring inconsistencies 
and false leads of other made over plays like the Two Gentlemen 
and Much Ado, one need not feel a strain upon his credulity. 

Harold N. Hillebrand 
University of Illinois 



SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. By Frederick J. 
Harries. London, T. Fisher Unwin. (1919) 

This book is disappointing in that it tells us little or nothing 
that is new about either Shakespeare or the Welsh; neither is it 
an intelligent and orderly compilation of what has already been 
said upon the subject, but rather a chaotic mass of undigested 
quotations, erroneous statements and irrelevant facts. Chapter 
I contains a number of surmises concerning Shakespeare's early 
life all centering on the two facts that at this time there were a 
number of people in Stratford who bore Welsh names, and that 
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one Thomas Jenkins was master of the Stratford Grammar 
School for a time, possibly before Shakespeare left the town. 
In Chapter VI we find a statement, given on the authority of 
Mr. Pym Yeatman, that Shakespeare's grandmother was of 
Welsh descent, "which may be held to account for the sporadic 
appearance of genius in an unremarkable middle class family" 
(p. 73). Apparently Mr. Harries wants us to believe that this 
Welsh ancestry clears up also the mystery of the Mr. W. H. of 
the Sonnets, since William Herbert and Shakespeare were both 
Welsh. We must not carry this fascinating theory too far, 
however, since we are told on page 68 that Shakespeare's 
description of Queen Elizabeth as a pattern to all princes "may 
be due to the courtier rather than the lover of things Welsh." 

The greater part of the book is taken up with rather extended 
summaries of all the scenes in which Welsh characters and Welsh 
allusions occur; after these have been considered (in Chapters 
VIII-XIII) "in respect of character and allusions to Welsh 
tradition" — such remarks upon the characters as are offered are 
of the most conventional kind — the author proceeds, in Chapter 
XVIII, to go over the whole process again "from the standpoint 
of their contents and action" (p. 220), but he very kindly gives 
the "unleisured reader" permission to omit this chapter. Then 
we have one chapter (IV) on Some Notable Welshmen of 
Shakespeare's Time, and another (XVI) on Contemporary 
Welsh Printers and Publishers, some of whom Shakespeare 
may have known. There is a chapter (XVII) on Wales in the 
Sixteenth Century, taken up chiefly with the brawl (on October 
9, 1596) at Llantwit Major between the Vans and the Seyses, 
which, for some reason or other is told in connection with a 
reference to the Montagues and Capulets. Chapter II, In 
London Town, contains a very sketchy account of the theatrical 
situation in Shakespeare's time, intended evidently as a setting 
for the statement (p. 32) that a man "bearing the Welsh name 
of Harry Evans" had held a lease on the Blackfriars Theater not 
long before Shakespeare became connected with it. Into the 
chapter on Welsh Legends and Allusions in the Plays (Chap. 
VII) goes everything that cannot, by hook or crook, be forced 
into one of the others, including the interesting facts that the 
Welsh Insurance Commissioners now prefer the daffodil to the 
leek, and that the Tylwyth Teg (the fairy people) comb out the 
beards of the goats every Friday to make them presentable for 
the Sabbath. 

The errors in the English part of the book are not such as are 
likely to mislead any one and therefore require little comment. 
One may, however, call attention to the rather startling 
"Malory, whom Leland says was Welsh" on p. 78, and the 
statement on p. 154 (quoted, to be sure, but without comment) 
that "we have no exhibition of the peculiar pronunciation of 
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either Scottish or Irish persons in any of the plays, or of the 
peculiar dialect of any particular district in England." A 
caution should be given, however, against accepting any of the 
author's statements on Welsh subjects, for here his parade of 
knowledge is a mere sham. No person at all familiar with th 
language would write Medeyglin for Meddyglyn, or Eistedfodd 
for Eisteddfod as he does (pp. 108 & 99), for in Welsh dd is 
pronounced as a voiced th, and such forms would look as strange 
to him as broderhooth for brotherhood would to an Englishman. 
Neither would a Welshman be likely to call Carnhuanawc's 
book Banes Cymry (History of Welsh people) instead of 
Hanes Cymru (History of Wales), or to talk about the Red 
Book of Her gist for Hergest (pp. 199 & 85). Furthermore the 
author tells us (p. 108) that "medd" in Welsh means "honey," 
which it does not, and that Sir Hugh says "fery well" because 
there is no v in the Welsh alphabet (p. 24). It is true that the 
letter v does not exist in Welsh but the sound does, and is 
regularly represented by /, while the much less common sound 
of / is represented by jf. On the same page he tells us that 
Fluellen's "Alexander the Pig" is to be accounted for by the 
fact that "b is aspirated in Welsh," whatever that may mean. 
Professor T. Gwynn Jones has pointed out that a Welshman 
speaking English unvoices his consonants only under certain 
definite conditions, and that the indiscriminate unvoicing of 
them by Shakespeare and his contemporaries indicates, not 
close observation but rather the lack of it. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, but about the 
only useful thing in it is the recipe for making metheglin given 
on p. 108, and I have a great fear that this, when tested, will 
prove to be as unreliable as the rest of the book. 

John J. Parry 
University of Illinois 



THE THEOCRITEAN ELEMENT IN THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. By Leslie Nathan Brough- 
ton, Ph.D. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1920. Pp. viii+193. 

The aim of this study is not to show direct imitation of 
Theocritus by Wordsworth but to prove that "the great differ- 
ence between the pastorals of Theocritus and those of Words- 
worth is a difference in local coloring, not in function, not in 
style, not in literary type." Wordsworth did know and value 
Theocritus, but of actual references to him by name Dr. 
Broughton has been able to discover but three, of which two are 
slight allusions in prose works. The greater part of this treatise 
is, accordingly, concerned with a comparison of the handling by 
the two poets of various elements of pastoral poetry (such as 



